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15,000 international students 
enroll in SIS program over 42 years 


By Bethany Puchrik 
Special to The Defender 
The Intensive English 

Program at St. Michael’s has 
absorbed more than 40 years of 
changing and growing to develop 
into the School of International 
Studies. 

“The School of International 
Studies has undergone a lot of lit- 
tle changes, working gradually to 
make the program bigger and 
better,” said Brenda Rousselle, 
assistant to the dean of SIS. “Our 
goals are still the same now as 
they were when we started: to 
teach English and bring the world 
closer together by doing it.” 

The School of International 
Studies began as The Program in 
English for Foreign Students, 
founded by Professor Ernest 
Boulay on Sept. 27, 1954. 
Boulay’s first class had four stu- 
dents: one from Puerto Rico, two 


from Canada and one from _ the Free Press. 


Colombia. In its first summer, Boulay’s program has taken 
the program grew to over 60 stu- several titles over the decades, 
dents. ranging from Department of 

“Our theory of teaching the English for Foreign Students to 
English language is through read- Center for International 
ing,” Boulay saidina Burlington Programs. Each name has 


Free Press article published dur- 
ing the summer of 1967. 

In the Free Press article, 
Boulay said that visual aids, film 
strips, slides and movies help to 
teach the American way of life. 

“They come here knowing 
nothing about us, most of them 
expect to be kidnapped or robbed 
in a strange country, but they 
learn to see for themselves what 
we and America really are...and 
they go home and never again 
will anyone be able to instill 
untruths in them,” Boulay told 


English for 
Students. 


national students 


reflected the goals of the program 
at that time, Rousselle said. 
Rousselle joined the pro- 
gram as a clerk in July 1967. SIS 
was then known as Program in 
International 


During Rousselle’s career, 
the faculty of SIS has almost 
tripled. She said the school has 
more than 15,000 files on inter- 


attended St. Michael’s. 
SIS now includes intensive 
English language programs, spe- 


SIS at a Glance 


Full name: School of International Studies 
Founded: 1954 
Number of students enrolled in first year: 18 
Number of students enrolled in 1995-96: 1,000 
Number of classes offered in first year: 2 
‘Number of classes offered in 1995-96: 190 
Number of SIS teachers on staff 1 in 1995-96 





cial programs and services and 
graduate and professional pro- 
grams. 

The University Academic 
Program (UAP), a division of 
English Language programs, is a 
bridge for students between SIS 
and St. Michael’s undergraduate 
school. Rousselle estimated that 
70 to 75 percent of international 
students in the undergraduate 
program first participated in the 
UAP. Most students who feel 
comfortable with English will 
study in the UAP to get a sense of 
what an American classroom is 
like. 

According to Norman 
Lacharite, professor of English as 
a Second Language, students 
from 47 countries attend St. 
Michael’s through SIS. 





By Bethany Puchrik 

Special to The Defender 

She’s the third generation of 
her family to teach in the 
Intensive English Programs. 
Her grandmother, Gladys 
Bergen and mother, Gladys 
Keelty, taught English to inter- 
national students. 

“All my life I had grown up 
at SIS,” said Susan Little, pro- 
fessor of English as a Second 
Language. “I was constantly 
with international students...at 
Christmas we always had stu- 
dents staying at our house.” 

Little said her house was 
always open to international stu- 
dents and often acted as a haven 
for students who had no other 
place to go. 

“The international atmos- 
phere let me realize it’s a really 
small planet...we’re all just 
doing the best we can,” Little 
said. 

Little recalled the Cuban 
revolution brought 24 men and 
one woman to St. Michael’s. 
She said professor Ernest 
Boulay, who founded The 
Program in English for Foreign 
Students in 1954, called her 
mother to ask if she could house 
a few students. Keelty didn’t 
know she was agreeing to have 


backyard of her Shelburne farm- 
house. 

“Everything was an adven- 
ture to Mom, so it became an 
adventure to us,” Little said. 

The community of St. 
Michael’s adds to the success of 
the international programs, 
Little said. 

“When someone comes in 





Professor, family dedicate 
lives to help SIS students 


all 25 Cuban refugees camped — 


i lot more. in. this world than 
out in army tents in the hilly 






with a very low language profi- 
ciency, and can’t even answer 
the question, ‘What is your 
name?’ and after four months 
comes out of the program being 
able to hold a conversation, 
that’s enriching for the student 
and that’s the success of the pro- 
gram,” Rousselle said. “That’s 
the proof that what we do here 
works.” 

Rousselle also said part of 
the international programs’ suc- 
cess is due to international stu- 
dents’ interactions with 
American students and families. 
She said that Student Assistants 
for special programs are a great 
way to mix international  stu- 
dents with American students 
and American lifestyles. 

The holidays are great for 
mixing students together, 
Rousselle said. International 
students who are unable to go 
home for Thanksgiving—or 
even Christmas—often spend 
the holiday with students, staff 
or faculty. 

Little said she can’t remem- 
ber a holiday when her mother 
hadn’t invited students to stay 
with her family. 

“T can’t imagine not spend- 
ing time with international stu- 
dents,” Little said. “There’s a 































Vermont. The internation 
community is one of the greatest 
resources St. Michael’s has.” 
“We’re touching the 
world...we’re touching the 
future,” Little said. “By teach- 
ing, we’re learning. Knowledge 
is the best thing in the world 
because you can give it all away 
and still have it. We all have to 
continue to learn.” 

















More incoming freshmen willing to room with international students 


By Angela Aja 
Special to The Defender 
At St. Michael’s, international students have the oppor- 
tunity to live with American students in townhouses and 
dorms. 
Cristobal Oliver, School of International Studies stu- 
dent, said he enjoys living with Americans. 
“T asked Rick Gamache to be put in a townhouse,” said 
Oliver. “I knew if I didn’t like it I could change.” 
Oliver’s housemates in townhouse 222 are seniors 
Matt Evans, Rob Troy and Mike Maloney. The seniors 
needed a fourth roommate and agreed to live with an 
international student. Oliver said he wanted to move out 
of North Campus’ Hamel Hall to the main campus. 
Oliver arrived at St. Michael’s last May. Of Spanish 
and Swiss descent, he grew up in Spain, then attended a 
boarding school in Switzerland. The education system in 
Europe is much different than in the United States, said 
Oliver. Living with three Americans is a good way for him 
to experience and learn about the culture, he said. 
“It helps me with my English,” said Oliver. ““We 
talk about our experiences.” 

“One of the nice things about living with Cristobal 
is learning about his life, his culture and his traditions,” 
said Evans. 

Oliver said St. Michael’s was not what he expect- 
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ed. When he arrived last summer, almost everything was 
closed down due to the rewiring of the campus. 

“I came here without soap,” said Oliver. “I expect- 
ed it to be more like a hotel. It was a shock in the begin- 
ning.” 

Molly Duesterhaus, associate director of resident 
life, said Student Life aims to create non-traditional 
spaces for SIS students to live in. When students respond 
to housing surveys before their freshmen year, most say 
they are willing to live with international students, 
Duesterhaus said. 

“There are more undergrads who have shown an inter- 
est in living with foreign students than before,” said 
Deusterhaus. “I don’t usually hit a brick wall when I put 
people together.” 

Approximately 70 spaces are allocated for School of 
International Studies students on campus. Eighteen of 
those spaces are in the 400 townhouses, while townhous- 
es 318 and 313 are reserved for SIS students who are 25 
and older. The rest live in dorms. 

Rick Gamache, assistant dean of SIS, assigned rooms 
to international students for 20 years until Duesterhaus 
took over the job last summer. 

Gamache, adviser to SIS students, said most interna- 
tional students live with other international students. 

“Some cultures get along better with other cultures,” 


Mary Jane Alexander. 


Contributing editors to The Defender’s spc 
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said Gamache. “We try to respect that. It’s not as much 
culturally related as it is individual-relat 

Tim Hathaway, resident coordinator of the 400s, said 
his job is demanding. He consults with the students in his 
area on different problems and concerns, then reports to 
Student Life and SIS. Hathaway said there are a lot of 
advantages to his job. 

“You get to meet people from all over,” said Hathaway. 
“I went to a friend of mine’s wedding in Honduras. It — 
totally changed my perspective on life.” 

Belarus foreign exchange student Irina 
Romashevskaja lives on the third floor of Lyons Hall. 
Like other students, she said there are good and bad 
aspects of living in a dorm. 

“For me personally, at first I didn’t like it,” said 
Romashevskaja. “I wanted more privacy, but now I’m 
enjoying myself.” 

She said her hallmates have been friendly and curi- 
ous about where she comes from. 

She said at first she didn’t understand a lot of 
English slang. 
“The girls made me a list of words for me to learn,” 
said Romashevskaja. 

Hathaway said St. Michael’s has future housing plans 
to further integrate international students and 
undergraduates. 
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Adios amigos: St. Michael’s students head to Mexico 


By Scott Sonia 

Special to The Defender 

The Spanish colonial city of 
Puebla, Mexico will host about 
20 Saint Michael’s students next 
fall as the college’s first. spon- 
sored study abroad program. 

“This is our own baby,” said 
Saint Michael’s President Marc 
vanderHeyden. “My expectation 
is that we will have a full pro- 
gram of exchange where not only 
can our students go there, but 
their students can come here as 
well.” 

The exchange program with 
the Universidad de Las Americas 
(UDLA) will provide the oppor- 
tunity for Saint Michael’s stu- 
dents and faculty to travel togeth- 
er each semester. It will attract 
more students who are interested 
in studying abroad, but are turned 
off by the idea of traveling alone, 
said Kelly Cullins, director of 


Study Abroad. 
Cullins visited Latin 
America last November to 


explore the area. She traveled to 


eight institutions, including 
schools in Venezuela and 
Ecuador. 


Bonnie Tangalos, dean of the 
School of International Studies, 
visited the region in November of 


this year to familiarize herself 
with UDLA. 

“SIS is now the home for 
study abroad programs,” she 
said. “We try to link it up.” 

Tangalos and Cullins have 
been working together to bring 
the trip to fruition. 

“T am just reaping the bene- 
fits of others’ hard labor in get- 
ting this together,” 
vanderHeyden said. 

Last February, Cullins noti- 
fied the UDLA administration 
that its school best fit to Saint 
Michael’s students. 

“Tt just felt right,” Cullins 
said. 

The school incorporates a 
sense of campus community, 
with even the dormitories resem- 
bling Saint Michael’s townhous- 
es, Cullins said. 

UDLA is in a safe area, 
incorporating a dormitory layout 
with full e-mail capabilities and a 
computer in every room, a 24- 
hour medical center, and numer- 
ous support systems through fac- 
ulty and students, Cullins said. 

The International Friends 
program is a support system 
whereby Mexican undergraduate 
students at 


UDLA can assist American stu- 
dents in all aspects of life. 

Saint Michael’s students will 
have the opportunity to get 
involved in any club or organiza- 


choosing UDLA, said Tangalos. 
“Tt is never too hot, never too 
cold,” she said. 
Tangalos described Puebla 
as a bustling, wonderful city. It 





“T am just reaping the benefits of others’ hard labor 
in getting this together.” 


President Marc vanderHeyden 


tion they wish, including the 
chance to play on UDLA’s 
American football team. 

Most people at UDLA speak 
English, but it is not heard around 
the campus very often, Cullins 
said. The idea of Saint Michael’s 
students practicing the Spanish 
language was appealing. 

The faculty wanted to give 
students the opportunity to go to 
Latin America as an alternative to 
traveling to Europe. With 
Spanish becoming so prominent 
in the United States, the faculty 
felt that a Spanish country was 
the only place to go, Cullins said. 

She described the academic 


standards and reputation of 
UDLA as. comparable _ to 
Stanford. 


The landscape, weather and 
rich history were also factors in 


has a historic district and a sec- 
tion filled with restaurants and 
museums, she added. 

Outside of Puebla are Mayan 
ruins, which are the focus of 
future trip ideas in the study 
abroad office, Cullins said. 
Cullins highlighted Cholula, a 
small market town a half-mile 
from the university, as “great for 
day trips.” 

The United States, Canada, 
and Mexico are also becoming 
more like one community due to 
the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA), Cullins 
said. 

NAFTA has created this 
“new America” by allowing 
exchanges in education, litera- 
ture, architecture, money and 
politics to pass across borders, 
Cullins said. 


A group of 10 to 15 students 
and five Saint Michael’s faculty 
members will stay at UDLA dur- 
ing a preliminary trip from Feb. 
22 to March 2, 1997. Cullins 
explained students and faculty 
will be paired together to form 
relationships useful in adjusting 
to the semester of study in the 
fall. 

The students will also be 
able to participate in the Second 
Congress of the Americas. 
Officials from Canada, the 
United States and Mexico will 
discuss the exchanges and issues 
helping to create one community 
among the countries. 

Sophomore Jennifer 
Coulombe has already signed up 
for the fall program. Her Spanish 
teacher, Marta Umanzor, recently 
visited the area and opened her 


eyes to the opportunity, 
Coulombe said. 
“It is an experience,” 


Coulombe said. “I have always 
been interested in learning more 
about the Latin American culture, 
and to use the Spanish language 
that I have been studying for so 
long.” 

“My ambition is to allow 
every student to have the chance 
to study abroad as a college expe- 


Fulbright scholars adapt to life away from home 
Congressionally funded programs send 16 Fulbright scholars to St. Michael's 


By Leigh Hornbeck 
Special to The Defender 

St. Michael’s will be the only school nationwide to 
host Fulbright-Campus students in 1997. In January, 16 
Central American students will arrive, beginning a 29- 
month stay and receiving a degree when they are done. 

Fulbright grants are awarded based on financial need 
and leadership potential. Applicants must have attended a 
university in their native country for two years. 

“Candidates aren’t accepted solely on GPA,” 
Gamache said. “They must also have direction and be 
able to make the transition well.” 

The program is funded by a Congressional grant 
through the United States Information Agency. To host 
students, St. Michael’s submitted an application to USIA, 
said Rick Gamache, assistant dean of the School of 
International Studies. USIA looks at quality academic 
programs, small communities with a student focus and 
student support services. To date, St. Michael’s has more 
than 100 Fulbright alumni. 

Sen. J. William Fulbright introduced legislation that 
created the grant in 1946. According to the USIA web 
site, the program aimed “to increase mutual understanding 
between the people of the United States and the people of 
other countries.” 

The scholarship that brings Central American stu- 
dents to the United States is one of many funded by the 
Fulbright grant. It also sends professors and graduate stu- 
dents abroad, and brings scholars from other countries to 
the United States. Eleven Central American students cur- 
rently enrolled at St. Michael’s receive free tuition, room 
and board, books and a_ monthly stipend. 

Homesickness may be thé’most difficult problem for 
the new students, said the Rev. Marcel Rainville, who 
organizes a Spanish Mass with the Rev. Richard 
Myhalyk. 

“They seem estranged in this foreign country,” said 
Rainville. “They’ve been yanked out of a home environ- 
ment where family is very important.” 

Fluent in Spanish, Rainville gives the students some- 
one to talk to. It is unlikely they will be able to return 
home during their stay. 

The current Fulbright students students at St. 
Michael’s advise incoming students to take advantage of 
the opportunities they are given. 


ULBRIGH 





“The new students shouldn’t worry about not having 
friends right away,” Martha Coc said. 

Gricel Martinez, 27, a double major in TESL 
(Teaching English as a Second Language) and religious 
studies, said leaving her family and fiance was very hard. 
Of her four brothers and two sisters, she is the first to 
study in the United States. 

“T was going to go home in August, but my father 
said it would be harder to have to say goodbye again,” 
Martinez said. 

Martinez will go home to Costa Rica in May. Behind 
her drive to succeed is a desire to graduate with honors 
and make her parents proud. 

“These students are mature and highly motivated 
without exception,” said Sheena Blodgett, assistant direc- 
tor of English language programs in the SIS. She is also 
Martinez’s host mother. Although the Fulbright students 
live on their own, either on or off campus, host families 
are assigned to them for support. Blodgett sees Martinez 
about once a month for lunch or dinner. 

“Gricel doesn’t ask for much,” Blodgett said. “She 
insisted she be given no extra consideration.” 

These students’ maturity comes from having experi- 
enced more of life than the typical student has, Gamache 
said. Rainville remembers individuals in years past that 
had siblings in wars at home while they were at St. 
Michael’s. They went through their days not knowing if 
their brother or sister was still alive. 

English proficiency is not a requirement for accep- 
tance, so the students will arrive at St. Michael’s with 
knowledge ranging from fluent to not knowing a word of 
English. 

They are placed in English courses based on their 
scores on the TOEFL (Test of English as a Foreign 
Language) exam. 


Noel Perez, 25, a computer science major, didn’t 
know any English when he came to the United States 
from Guatemala. 

“At the beginning, I felt stupid and I wanted to go 
home,” Perez said. 

By the end of three months he felt confident speak- 
ing English. 

Luis Luna, 25, scored high on the TOEFL exam, so in 
addition to intensive English courses his first semester at 
St. Michael’s he registered for a business class. 

Everything about the experience was different from 
home, not just the language. 

“I wouldn’t have passed without the teacher’s help 
and the help sessions,” Luna said. 

Although their experience in the United States 
enriches the Fulbright students individually, their primary 
concern is how much they can help their native country 
when they return. Luna, a business major from 
Guatemala, said he wants to work on expanding his 
country’s economy when he returns. 

“They don’t want to stay in the States,” Rainville 
said. “ They are attached to their families and loyal to 
their own people.” 

Rainville’s observation is reflected in the essays that 
the students had to write as a part of the Fulbright appli- 
cation process. Coc said she wrote about her family, as 
did Martinez. 

Coc has a brother and four sisters in Belize. She said 
her parents were nervous about letting her go as far away 
as Vermont, especially since she was 18 at the time. Perez 
wrote a poem comparing his national flower, the monja 
blanca, to spring, which is said to be perpetual in 
Guatemala. His poem was read during orientation. 

During a weeklong orientation in Miami, Fulbright 
students were given a crash course in what to expect in the 
United States. Perez said he was told Americans were 
selfish and that he would have to be extremely self- 
reliant. Once here he said he found friendly and outgoing 
people. 

The orientation for the incoming Fulbright stu- 
dents will be at St. Michael’s in early January. It will be 
organized by USIA representatives. The current students 
will participate, giving advice on how to deal with the 
Vermont winter and what to expect at St. Michael’s. 
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SMC hosts nine scholars from former Soviet Union 


‘This is one of the most important programs, > says SIS Dean Bonnie Tangalos 


By Jeffrey Coburn 
Special to The Defender 
Nearly 10 years ago, presi- 

dents of 18 small liberal arts col- 
leges in the Northeast vowed to 
correct what they saw as a gener- 
al unawareness by U.S. college 
students toward the former 
Soviet Union. 

The group founded the 
American Collegiate Consortium 
in 1987. Its aim: to familiarize 
U.S. college students with the 
former U.S.S.R. It also hoped to 
give students from the former 
U.S.S.R. a chance to get an 
American education and training 
in English. 

St. Michael’s joined the 
ACC exchange two years ago. It 
now hosts nine students this year 
whose programs are administered 
by the ACC. Three of them are 


Yeltsin scholars, said Rick 
Gamache, assistant dean of the 
SIS. 


The ACC has expanded to 
include 60 colleges and the states 
of the former U.S.S.R. Over 
1,000 students have participated 
in it. The creation of the ACC 
opened doors for many students 
of the former U.S.S.R. 

Oleg Shvander learned about 
the ACC during his education in 
Kazakastan. He applied for the 
program and won a. grant to 
attend St. Michael’s College for 
an academic year. 

St. Michael’s School of 
International Studies, formerly 
known as the Center for 
International Programs, joined 
the ACC in the fall of 1994. 


SIS dean 


By Dan Aspell 
Special to The Defender 
Before becoming the dean of 
the School of International 
Studies at St. Michael’s College, 
Bonnie Tangalos taught English 
in Nigeria, Algeria and Greece. 





Photo by Daniel Scott 
Bonnie Tangalos 


She studied French and 
Russian in high school and 
majored in French at the State 
University of New York at 
Buffalo. She earned her master’s 
degree in French from 
Northwestern University and 





Photo by Daniel Scott 


ACC students: Alexey Cheskidov, Oleg Shvander and Eygeney Shakirov _ 


“St. Michael’s College was 
approached to join the ACC 
because we have English as a 
Second Language program,” said 
Bonnie Tangalos, dean of S.L.S.. 

Evgeney Shakirov is Yeltsin 
scholar from Russia studying at 


finds a world of experience 


received her doctorate in foreign 
language education from the 
State University of New York 
College at Fredonia. In college, 
French was the international lan- 
guage, Tangalos said. 

“T thought it (French) would 
be my passport to overseas living 
and travel,” Tangalos said. 

“I wanted to be a diplomat, 
but that’s not easy for women,” 
she said. “I always wanted to 
travel. I like other cultures and 
their lifestyles.” 

In 1985, she married Andrew 
Tangalos, a U.S. diplomat to 
Canada. She traveled with him 
and began her exposure to dif- 
ferent cultures. 

When he moved to Nigeria, 
she followed a year later. There, 
she trained English-speaking 
teachers to teach English. 

“Nigeria was a big, busy, 
colorful country,” Tangalos said. 
“There are beautiful beaches. 
But Lagos was not very attrac- 
tive. It was not easy to get 
around in.” There were many 
traffic jams that Nigerians called 
“goslows,” meaning that drivers 
should “go slow” in traffic, 
Tangalos said. 

Tangalos wanted to experi- 
ence West African culture. She 
traveled to Ivory Coast, Senegal, 
Togo and Cameroon. 

“T don’t think I would do it 
again,” she said. “It’s not as safe 


St: Michael’s College. » 
Shakirov, 21, is finishing a 
seven-week term and will soon 
move on to the University of 
Texas A&M. Shakirov has a one- 
year scholarship. Most of the 
ACC program is funded by the 


now. I went 11 years ago.” 

Tangalos moved to Athens, 
Greece, next. She became direc- 
tor of English studies at the 
Hellenic American Union, a cen- 
ter that sends Greek teachers to 
study English at St. Michael’s. 

“T met people from all walks 
of life,’ Tangalos said. “Athens 
is not a particularly pleasant 
place to live. It’s polluted and 
crowded. But I am fond of the 


U.S. government, although a few 
countries fund their own stu- 
dents. Russia, for example, has 
instituted the Yeltsin 
Scholarships. The Russian gov- 
ernment pays for Shakirov’s 
U.S. schooling, but the ACC is 


American Language Institute. 
The institute was created by the 
U.S. government and has loca- 
tions in Algiers and Oran, 
Algeria. 

“Algiers is one of the most 
beautiful cities,’ Tangalos said. 
“But it is crowded and it has eco- 
nomic and social problems, as 
does the whole country.” 

Tangalos and her husband 
left Algeria because of tensions 





“Living overseas was the best experience 
of my adult life. It gave me broader insights 
and perspectives on my own culture 
which I never would have gained.” 


Bonnie Tangalos 
Dean of the School of International Studies 


people and the culture.” 

Tangalos was in charge of 
scheduling and hiring faculty for 
the Hellenic American Union. 
She also created a teacher educa- 
tion center to show teachers how 
to teach English. 

Tangalos left Greece for 
Algiers, Algeria. 

“It was a fascinating coun- 
try,” she said. “It was the most 
exciting. I met English teachers 
from all over the country.” 

During her 2 1/2-years stay 
in Algeria, Tangalos directed the 


between Muslim fundamentalists 
and the Algerian government. 
Living there became dangerous, 
she said. 

In May 1994, Tangalos came 
to St. Michael’s and became the 
dean of the Center for 
International Programs. Last 
year, the C.I.P. was renamed the 
School of International Studies. 

Tangalos said she went on a 
fact finding mission to Thailand, 
Vietnam, Indonesia, Korea, 
Russia, Turkey and Cyprus. She 
wants to expand the School of 


structuring his stay. 

Tangalos said ACC students 
add to the diversity of the school 
and contribute information about 
their countries to the community. 

“The students are excellent, 
a real credit to their countries. 
They are interested in learning 
and have a real desire to learn 
English,” said Tangalos. 

Although the ACC continues 
to flourish, the fate of the pro- 
gram ultimately lies in the hands 
of the U.S. government. 

The United States 
Information Agency will decide 
how much funding, if any, the 
ACC will receive. 

“Things are changing some- 
what and we are not sure what 
will happen,” said Tangalos. 

“To me, this is one of the 
most important programs, 
because if we want to help stabi- 
lize the former U.S.S.R., we need 
the ACC to continue its develop- 
ment. The ACC contributes to 
their education systems,” said 
Tangalos. 

Svander said the program is 
important to his country. 

“Five years ago I would have 
never dreamed of coming to 
America. It just was not an 
option,” Svander said. 

“But after this experience I 
plan on going back and using 
what I have learned, my English, 
to earn money and eventually 
come back to America to contin- 
ue my education. 

“T am very happy that the 
ACC has given me this opportu- 


nity.” 


in travels 


International Studies and create a 
language program with these 
countries. 

Of all the countries she has 
visited, Tangalos enjoys Greece 
the most . 

“T like the people very 
much,” Tangalos said. “I made 
many friends. I am compatible 
with Greece.” 

Tangalos is not through trav- 
eling. She hopes to visit some of 
the former republics of the Soviet 
Union, such as Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan. 
Some students from these coun- 
tries attend St. Michael’s and she 
hopes to learn more about their 
countries, she said. 

Tangalos said she was 
“impressed with how the interna- 
tional reputation of St. Michael’s 
has brought the school all over 
the world.” 

Tangalos received an invita- 
tion to go to Chita University in 
Siberia to work on its English 
language programs. 

“Everything came together,” 
she said of her career. Traveling 
to different countries has given 
her the opportunity to do what 
she enjoys, Tangalos said. 

“Living overseas was the 
best experience of my adult life,” 
Tangalos said. “It gave me 
broader insights and perspectives 
on my own culture which I never 
would have gained.” 
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International love overcomes cultural differences . 


By Kevin Murrihy 
Special to The Defender 

When Marta Coc met Noel 
Perez in January 1995 in Miami, 
she had no idea that they would 
be dating nine months later. 

“J didn’t speak any Spanish,” 
Coc said. 

“And I didn’t speak any 
English,” Perez added. 

Both were en route to attend 
St. Michael’s College through 
Fulbright scholarships, a program 
funded by the United States gov- 
ernment for Central American 
students. 

International students at St. 
Michael’s have the opportunity to 
meet people from different coun- 





Courtesy of Noel Perez 
Marta Coc and Noel Perez 
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tries. Some couples have over- 
come barriers to make their rela- 
tionships last. Language is one of 


the most common obstacles. 

“T’ve been taking Spanish 
classes and they’ve been help- 
ing,” said Coc, an English and 
education major from Belize. 

“We have misunderstand- 
ings, but just knowing that we are 
going to have misunderstandings 
is helpful,” said Perez, a comput- 
er science major from 
Guatemala. 

Intensive English Program 
student Engin Senkal met Taeko 
Yamazaki earlier this semester in 
an English class. 

“We didn’t know anything,” 
Senkal said. “We just laughed at 
each other most of the time.” 

Senkal, 18, grew up in Izmir, 
Turkey. Yamazaki, 20, was 
raised in Shizuoka, Japan. 

Shortly after meeting, 
Senkal and Yamazaki began dat- 
ing. 

Though the language barrier 
was difficult, they said they have 
been able to communicate quite 
well. 

“When we got to know each 
other there was no problem,” 
Senkal said. 

Both Senkal and Yamazaki 
said they are enjoying freedom 
not found in their countries. 

“Tn Turkey, you can’t kiss in 
the street,” said Senkal. “In 
America, people don’t hide affec- 
tion.” 

“In my culture, in dating, 
there is no kissing or hugging, 
Yamazaki said. “Parents decide 
when a girl is old enough to 
date.” 





Courtesy of Marycruz Lopez 
Alan Somes and Marycruz Lopez 
plan to marry this spring. 


Marycruz Lopez and Alan 
Somes, who met at St. Michael’s 
in January 1995, are engaged to 
be married this spring. Lopez, a 
native of Nicaragua, and Somes, 
from Beverly, Mass., have been 
dating for 20 months. 

“We're two puzzle pieces,” 
Somes said, “what she doesn’t 
have I give her and what I don’t 
have she gives me.” 

Lopez, a Fulbright scholar, is 
required to return to ker native 


Students from 45 countries study English at St. 


By Rob O’Brien 

Special to The Defender 

Learning a second language 
and trying to communicate in a 
foreign environment can be scary 
and difficult, but St. Michael’s 
can help make the situation easi- 
er. 

Every year St. Michael’s 
welcomes international students 
to its Intensive English Program 
(IEP) that was created to teach 
English for educational, profes- 
sional or business purposes. The 
University Academic Program 
(UAP), a one- or two-semester 
program, aims to improve stu- 
dents’ English and academic 
skills. 

“The IEP is a very success- 


from 45 different countries out of 
Asia, South America, Europe and 
the Middle East come to St. 
Michael’s each academic year. 
It attracts international students 
because it is a Catholic institution 
and it is located in a safe environ- 
ment, where one can learn and 
grow,” he said. 

In 1994, Rebeca Chocron 
traveled from Venezuela to learn 
English and attempt to enroll in 
an American college. 

Chocron went through the 
IEP to perfect her English so she 
would be able to score a 550 or 
better on the Test of English as 
Foreign language (TOEFL). 

“The TOEFL is a little bit 
like the SATs in that it is a stan- 





“The IEP is a very successful program 
because students come to learn English 
and they learn it.” 


We 


; Rick Gamache 
Assistant Dean, School of International Studies 


ful program because students 
come to learn English and they 
learn it,’ said Rick Gamache, 
assistant dean of the School of 
International Studies. 

“The IEP has been around 
since 1954 and has a strong repu- 
tation for its success and experi- 
ence,” Gamache said. 
“Typically 150 to 200 students 


dardized test given throughout 
the world to determine compe- 
tence of the English language,” 
said Sheena Blodgett, assistant 
director of English language pro- 
grams in the SIS. “Many people 
strive to pass the TOEFL while 
studying in the international pro- 
gram, to get into St. Michael’s.” 

Chocron passed the exam 


and, upon completing the UAP, 
enrolled in the standard under- 
graduate curriculum. 

Some students take longer 
than others to complete the IEP, 
as they come in with various 
capabilities. 

A new session starts every 
four weeks so students are com- 
ing and going. 

The program resulted from a 
need to train people in English, 
Gamache said. 

“The IEP program helped me 
to brush up on my English 
because in my _ country, 
Kazakstan, I never get any prac- 
tice,’ said Dimasyloza, a 22- 
year-old IEP student. “I like St. 
Michael’s because it is a friendly, 
comfortable and safe place, 
where I can concentrate on study- 
ing.” 

The IEP allows students to 
acquire as much English as they 
need. 

“The UAP program really 
helped me,” Chocron said. “It is 
challenging, but you can take two 
regular courses and you can share 
more with American students.” 

Within UAP, a course called 
Cooperative Cores splits a stan- 
dard undergraduate class in half. 
Half of the class is international 
students, who, through a series of 
tests, have demonstrated lan- 
guage efficiencies and the ability 
to process English texts. 

The other half is St. 
Michael’s undergraduate stu- 


country for two years. 

They have agreed to move to 
Nicaragua after they complete 
their degrees and are married. 
After two years there, they plan 
on returning to the United States, 
Somes said. 

Language has not been a 
problem for Kazue Oda and 
Laurent Cammarata, who are 
enrolled in the master’s program 
for Teaching English as a Second 
Language at Saint Michael’s. 

“In our case, we speak good 
English,” Cammarata said. “We 
are very patient with each other. 
We also have no religious prob- 
lems.” 

Religious differences are not 
a problem with most of the cou- 
ples interviewed for this article. 

‘Tm a  non-practicing 
Muslim,” Senkal said. “It’s too 
difficult for me to be Muslim. 
You can’t have fun. You can’t 
drink or party. You must pray 
five times a day.” 

“Tm a non-practicing 
Buddhist,” Yamazaki said. “I 
don’t believe because I don’t 
have education on Buddhism like 
most people do about their reli- 
gions.” 

Though Lopez and Somes 
are Catholic, they find there are 
differences in the way they 
believe. 

“I feel that I’m more 
Catholic,” Lopez said. “I feel we 
‘have different ways of seeing 
things. He’s a bit more open- 
minded.” 


Open-mindedness is not 





often found between regular full- 
time students and international 
students at St. Michael’s, Somes 
said. 

“T think it’s changing little 
by little,’ he said. “But I feel 
there is a big chasm between the 
regular students and international 
students. There is very little 
interaction.” 

All four of the couples inter- 
viewed said international rela- 
tionships should be encouraged. 

“You shouldn’t stop being 
interested in another person just 
because they are from another 
country,” Coc said. “You should 
learn about your differences and 
similarities.” 

Perez 


“If you feel love,” 


Courtesy of Engin Senkal 
Taeko Yamazaki 
and Engin Senkal 


said. “It doesn’t matter where the 
person you are with is from.” 


Michael's each academic year 
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dents. 

The courses vary from 
semester to semester. “We have 
done science, mass communica- 
tions and philosophy among oth- 
ers,” said Sally Cummings, an 
SIS teacher. 

Students review the informa- 
tion they learned in class with an 
SIS teacher, who helps them to 
further understand the material. 
Teachers review the information 
and answer questions that stu- 
dents have. 

“TI like my _ teachers,” 
Dimasyloza said. “I like the way 
they give their lectures and the 
casual communication. We can 
call them by their name and they 


teach to students on a personal 
level.” 


Chocron enrolled at St. 


Michael’s in the fall of 1995 after . 


completing the IEP and the UAP. 
The senior business major wants 
to return to the United States and 
work for an international compa- 
ny. 

“T am really happy that I 
came to St. Michael’s College 
and enrolled in the international 
programs,” Chocron said. 

“They help me to prepare 
for undergraduate courses. I real- 
ly like people, the area and the 
sources of information that are 
available to me to help with my 
studies.” 


= 
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Over 300 students working toward master’s degree 


By Holly Robinson 
Special to The Defender 
The master’s program in 

Teaching English as a 
SecondLanguage (MATESL) has 
become one of the largest pro- 
grams offered by the School of 
International Studies. 

Each semester about 115 stu- 
dents attend the MATESL pro- 
gram and the number increases 
during the summer sessions. 

MATESL allows students to 
teach English or any other lan- 
guage. Teaching English as a 


Students must also have 
three letters of recommendation 
and a statement of purpose. 

Non-native English speakers 
must have a Test of English as a 
Foreign Language (TOEFL) 
score of 550 or better. 

The TOEFL assesses foreign 
speakers’ knowledge of English 
before their application for 
MATESL. 

The master’s, a 36-credit pro- 
gram, includes theoretical and 
practical courses. Students take 
classes that provide an overview 





“The greatest benefit I got from the 
MATESL courses was how to create a 
communicative atmosphere in any classroom.” 


Chuck Buchanan 
ESL teacher at University of North Texas 





Second Language involves teach- 
ing to those who come into the 
United States needing to learn the 
language. 

“This is important because 
immigrants need to be educated,” 
said MATESL director Daniel 
Evans. 

“Having MATESL allows 
me to teach English at all levels,” 
said Linda Thompson, who now 
is teaching an English writing 
program in Turkey. 

To enter the program, appli- 
cants must have a bachelor’s 
degree with a 3.0 grade point 
average from any American or 
foreign college. 


of basic skills, such as English 
grammar, and must also take 
practicum courses. 

Students may enter the pro- 
gram for any of the three sessions 
in June, September and January. 

The program focuses on dif- 
ferent areas of learning and 
teaching, but some _ students 
believe the curriculum could be 
improved. 

Thompson, the teacher in 
Turkey, said there is more 
emphasis on teaching EFL to 
adults. Ascolese 

- “T am not aware of any prac- 
tical classes for Teaching EFL to 
elementary learners,” she 


said. I hope to be teaching an 
intensive English program for the 
sixth grade next year. I feel I 
have to study this summer in 
order to prepare myself for it,” 
Thompson said. However, some 
students want to learn how to 
teach adults. 

“My hope is to teach ESL 
and/or adult literacy in correc- 
tional institutions or prisons in 
Minnesota,” said Hellen Jaeb, 
who will graduate in May. 

Parents can also bring their 
families with them on campus 
during the summer. 

“The flexibity of the pro- 
gram allows me to bring my chil- 
dren with me to the campus,” 
said MATESL student Ann 
Pritcett. 

Many have previous or cur- 
rent teaching experience and take 
the master’s program to sharpen 
skills and attain new ones. Most 
students teach after getting their 
bachelor’s degree and then enter 
the MATESL. 

Chuck Buchanan, a third-year 
teacher of ESL at the University 
of North Texas, said that 
MATESL has improved his 
teaching skills. 

“The greatest benefit I got from 
the MATESL courses was how to 
create a communicative atmos- 
phere in any classroom, he said. 

“Whether it be 25 young 
men of mixed English abilities in 
Saudi Arabia, or 10 students of 
various ages and cultural back- 
grounds, such as we have here in 
Texas.” 


MATESL aims to develop 
opportunities for teaching prac- 
tice abroad. In the past, almost 
all of the students did their prac- 





tice in the United States, Evans 
said. Students have been going 
abroad to practice in places such 
as Morocco and Japan. 





New eight-week program trains English teachers 


By Carrie Simonelli 

Special The Defender 

A retired nurse. An 
Indonesian professor. A man 
who teaches English in Vietnam. 
These were a few of the 15 stu- 
dents who participated in the 
Diploma Program’s first class 
last summer. 

The School for International 
Studies created this eight-week, 
$2,300 program to train prospec- 
tive teachers of English as a sec- 
ond language. 

“The program was in plan- 
ning and development stages for 
at least two years,” said Daniel 
Evans, acting director of the 
TESL graduate _—programs. 
Started last summer, it offers an 
alternative to the Master of Arts 
in Teaching English as a Second 
Language course of study 
(MATESL). 

“The program is designed 
for students who, in the shortest 
amount of time, want to find out 
how to teach English language in 
the classroom,” Evans said. 

This group may include 
Peace Corps volunteers and 
teachers from other countries, 
said Elizabeth O’ Dowd, a profes- 
sor and coordinator of this year’s 
program. 

The program is designed for 
participants who want profes- 
sional training in how to teach 
English without having to com- 
mit to getting their master’s 


degree, or individuals who don’t 
have a bachelor’s degree, Evans 
said. Some participants already 
had jobs teaching English in 
countries like Indonesia, Japan 
and Taiwan. 

“Some used it as a way of 


the New York City International 
Center for English Studies and 
St. Giles University in San 
Francisco are among the other 
locations. The Diploma Program 
also has affiliations with other 
countries. 


of developing other such cooper- 
ative programs with other institu- 
tions around the world,” Evans 
said. 

The St. Michael’s program 
divided instruction into three 
areas: minicourses, an introduc- 





Courtesy of Bonnie Tangalos 


Bonnie Tangalos and Lam Ho Chiminh from University of Foreign Language 


finding out if this was a career 
they were interested in,’ O’ Dowd 
said. 

“There are only a handful of 
programs that try to do this,” 
O’Dowd said. There are proba- 
bly four or five others in the 
country, Evans said. Georgetown 
University in Washington, D.C., 


“Part of the program is a 
cooperative component with the 
Hellenic American Union in 
Greece,” Evans said. “Greek stu- 
dents can do parts one and three 
of the Diploma Program in 
Athens, and come here for the 
middle part.” 

“We also have the capability 


tion, and a practicum. In part 
one, students spend six hours a 
day, five days a week for two 
weeks, learning teaching meth- 
ods, Evans said. 

“It’s a survey course of all 
the important aspects and teach- 
ing principles behind them.” 

The four weeks of mini- 


courses designed to go into depth 
about the major areas of TESL 
and the practicum offer super- 
vised classroom teaching experi- 
ence. 

The program has a similar 
counterpart developed by 
Cambridge University in 
England. The course, called the 
Royal Society for the Arts (RSA) 
Certificate Program, offers “the 
same kind of practical, profes- 
sional training,” Evans said. 

“Our program compares to 
RSA in that its goals and 
approach are similar,” Evans 
said. A difference is that the 
Diploma Program offers 210 
hours of total instruction, com- 
pared to a maximum of 140 in 
RSA, he said. 

The Diploma Program 
attracts students in a variety of 
ways, including leaving informa- 
tion at embassies and consulates 
around the world, advertising in 
professional journals in the field 
and distributing brochures about 
the SIS.» 

Last year, the program 
attracted international partici- 
pants and one local woman. 

“I heard about the program 
on the radio,” said Mary Parisi, 
an Underhill resident. “I was 
recently retired but finding I 
needed to do something with peo- 
ple.” 

She hopes to move to Florida 
and use her new skills. 
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Showa students feel ‘invisible’ at St. Michael’s 


Japanese visitors SURES that St. Michael. s Sgr do not make effort ts to meet BS i 


By Jim Welch 

Special to The Defender 

St. Michael’s has hosted 
hundreds of Japanese students 
from the Showa Institute, a lan- 
guage and culture school in 
Boston, every semester since 
1988. Yet the students said their 
presence is largely unknown to 
the St. Michael’s community. 

“With most of the students at 
St. Michael’s, we seem invisi- 
ble,” said the Showa students in 
response to a survey given to 
them by The Defender and in 
extensive debriefings by Louis 
Meucci, associate director of lan- 
guage and culture at the Showa 
Institute. Most students at St. 
Michael’s haven’t made the effort 
to meet them, Showa students 
said in a survey taken after their 
stay on campus. 

“They are busy, have their 
own friends, and expect everyone 
to speak easily in English,” the 
students said. 

The School of International 
Studies is concerned that many 
St. Michael’s students do not 
know about the program. 

“Our mission is to raise the 
awareness of St. Michael’s stu- 
dents so they know that these stu- 
dents are here and they can make 
the effort to connect with them,” 
said Pat Hoffman, an SIS profes- 
‘sor who- works. with the Showa 
‘students. 

The Showa Institute enrolls 
179 women. It sends students in 
groups of 24 to 30 to St. 
Michael’s for one week. A new 
group arrives every Sunday until 
the entire school has spent a week 
at St. Michael’s. 


The SIS pays 20 student 
assistants and 10 conversation 
partners to ensure that the 
Japanese students interact with 
St. Michael’s students. 

“They were excellent hosts 
and we really enjoyed our time 
with them,” the students said. 

Some St. Michael’s students 
also find it to be a positive expe- 


Showa students said. 

Besides classes, another 
day’s activity is what Hoffman 
calls, “the taste of Vermont field 
trip.” 

The Showa women spend a 
Saturday visiting Church Street, 
the Ben & Jerry’s Factory, the 
Cider Mill and the Chocolate and 
Cheese Factory. 

“We really try to stress with 


“They (American students) are busy, have their own 
friends, and expect everyone to speak easily in 
English.” 


-Showa students survey response 


rience. 

“T have built some relation- 
ships that are really meaningful,” 
said Krista Griffes, a sophomore 
student assistant. 

_ Griffes said St. Michael’s 
students have problems distin- 
guishing the Showa students 
from SMC international students. 

The Showa students enjoyed 
their interaction with the student 
assistants. “We even went with 
them to their regular classes; that 
was really exciting for us,” the 


them that the typical tourist thing 
is to go places and eat things, and 
sample Vermont’s natural prod- 
ucts,” Hoffman said. “They real- 
ly like it. It’s a fun field trip.” 
|The Showa students have 
many memories of ‘Vermont. 
“More cows than people, Ben & 
Jerry’s ice cream, relaxed, friend- 
ly people and beautiful Lake 
Champlain; these are all wonder- 
ful impressions for us,” the stu- 
dents said. 
Smaller events are planned 


for students during the week, 
when the Showa students are in 
class from 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 

The students also hold a tra- 
ditional dinner for the St. 
Michael’s community. 

“The students put on a beau- 
tiful Japanese dinner and cultural 
event while they are here,” 
Hoffman said. “We try to teach 
them to extend themselves as 
ambassadors to the St. Michael’s 
students.” 

The Showa students wish 
that more St. Michael’s students 
would come to the dinner. 

“We are very pleased when 
they come to our weekly EXPO 
events at SIS, but not many 
come,” the Showa students said. 

Sunday morning, the group’s 
final activity is to go bowling, 
before the next group comes up 
Sunday afternoon. 

Showa students have noted 
the difference between American 
and J; apanese classrooms. 

“What was most interesting 
to us was how differently 
American students behave in 
classes, compared with students 
in Japan,’ the Showa students 
said. 

St. Michael’s students dress 





Courtesy of Matt Walsh 
Showa women in their visit to St. Michael’s. The Japanese-based institute sends more than 100 women to visit Vermont each summer. 


and act more casually in the 
classroom and also ask more 
questions and are able to speak 
freely. 

“In Japan, it is a lot more 
common for students in class to 
sleep, or not pay attention.” 

They also noticed less diver- 
sity at St. Michael’s compared 
with the schools in Boston. 

“There seems to be very few 
non-white SMC students. And 
when we did see SMC non-white 
students, they seemed mostly to 
stay with each other,” the stu- 
dents said. 

The students enjoyed pla- 
ying sports, going to the gym and 
the international coffee hour. 

Their least favorite moments 
were at night. “We felt isolated 
and bored,” the students said. 

The organizers hope that the 
Showa students can feel part of 
the St. Michael’s community. 

“We don’t want them to feel 
like they are at home; they want 
to feel they are real SMC stu- 
dents, at least for a week,” 
Meucci said. 

“T think we still have a ways 
to go before the Showa students 
feel truly welcomed at St. 
Michael’s,” Hoffman said. 


Differences in American culture, education surprise international students 


By Sean Toussaint 
Special to The Defender 

When Kosuke Mugii gets married, he 
wishes to move into an apartment with his 
bride. To do so, he must put his name on 
a waiting list, which can take from a few 
weeks to a few years. When an apartment 
is available, Mugii will be given a key to 
his front door and one parking spot on the 
street. 

“Land is very scarce in Japan, and we 
are a very overpopulated society. We have 
to build upward, because we can’t build 
outward,” he said. 

Mugii is enrolled in the School of 
International Studies at St. Michael’s. He 
will spend the next several months learn- 
ing English and American culture. In turn, 
St. Michael’s students can be exposed to 
diverse perspectives, values and beliefs. 

Sheena Blodgett, assistant director of 
the English language programs since 1988, 
said it is beneficial for Americans to be 
exposed to other cultures. 

“The world is getting smaller and 
smaller,” Blodgett said. “In the global 
market we live in today, it is imperative 
that we understand the diverse cultures of 
the world.” 

Some international students said edu- 
cation is more accessible in the United 
States. 

Natalya Zheltukhina, from Ukraine, 
said students in her country have to pass a 
challenging entrance exam 
covering a variety of educational topics. 

Nopporn Yamkate, from Thailand, 


said the educational system is more 
advanced in America than in his home- 
land. 

“American students have a greater 
opportunity to use computers,” Yamkate 
said. “A big reason I came to America is to 
take advantage of its technology.” 

Forms of entertainment also vary 
among cultures. 

Cafes and pool halls are big attractions 
in Korea, Turkey and Saudi Arabia. 
In Japan, many people enjoy going to the 
movies despite the cost. 

“To see a movie in Japan, you will pay 
15 to 20 American dollars for a ticket,” 
Mugii said. 

Sadek Dahlan, from Saudi Arabia, 
said social restrictions are rigid in his soci- 
ety. In his country, drinking is illegal. 
Punishment for possession of alcohol, for 
example range from a whipping to time in 
jail. 

“Women are not allowed to drive,” 
Dahlan said. It is also against the law for 
men to touch women if they are not relat- 
ed. 

Korea and some countries in Africa 
are among the nations adopting more 
democratic systems. 

Jose Cali from Guinnea-Bissau, 
Africa, said he is proud to live in a democ- 
racy. “Having the right to elect our leader 
is a great accomplishment ,” Cali said. 

Some students noticed that Americas 
treat authorities differently. 

Jin-Kyung Park, from Korea, said 
some Americans treat authority with disre- 


Regions of origin of foreign students 
studying at U.S. institutions 
1995-1996 


Africa 3.4% 


Asia 41.9% 


spect. 

“T heard a student call a teacher by his 
first name. In Korea this is disrespectful,” 
Park said. “Also, we do not question 
authority.” 

Park was also surprised at family life 
in America. Children in Korea, Ukranie, 
Japan, Saudi Arabia and Thailand usually 
live with their families until they are mar- 
ried. 

“Americans are much more indepen- 
dent at the age of 19 than Koreans are,” 
Park said. “I would not like to be so inde- 
pendent at such a young age.” 

Yamkate calls home to Thailand 


6.3% Latin America 
4.4% Middle East 
4.0% North America 


1.7% Oceania 


38.3% Europe 





Source: The Chronicle of Higher Education 


every day. 

“Families are very close in Thailand,” 
Yamkate said. 

“They live in the same towns and visit 
each other at least once a week.” 

The SIS allows St. Michael’s students 
to broaden their horizons, said Richard 
Gamache, assistant dean of the SIS. 

“We are trying to teach our students 
the importance of understanding and 
appreciating the many different cultural 
perspectives,” Gamache said. 

“If everyone is not taking advantage 
of this opportunity, they are truly missing 
out on something special.” 


i! 
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Dedication and style mark SIS professor’s career 


By Emily Pouliot 
Special to The Defender 
With a piece of chalk in his 

left hand and an English grammar 
book in his right, Professor 
Matthew Handelsman  whisks 
across the classroom scrawling 
words on the chalkboards in a St. 
Edmund’s classroom. His desk at 
the front of the room is layered 
with newspapers. 

Although painfully shy in 
private, Handelsman becomes 
animated in the classroom. He 
never arrives at class lacking 
energy or newspapers. He wants 
students to learn and, in return, he 
will give his full attention to find- 
ing out about the countries they 
come from. 

“They make a huge commit- 
ment to learning English,” 
Handelsman said of his students. 
“It’s a huge commitment that 
they leave home, their families 
and their countries to pursue 
learning the English language. I 
must be this committed, because 
they are. If I am dedicated, they 
will see the value in their learn- 


ing.” 

Noel Perez, a senior from 
Guatemala, couldn’t speak or 
understand English when he 
came enitOar Sot Michael’s. 
Handelsman was his first teacher 
here. Now, Perez speaks with 
confidence and says he will 
major in computer science. 

“T remember that first day, in 
that big classroom,” Perez said. 
“I got into class and couldn’t 
understand a word. I talked to 
him after class. He spoke 
Spanish as well, and made me 
feel comfortable. He told me not 
to worry, but to concentrate on 
learning English. He gave me 





security in myself to keep trying 
to learn English.” 

Handelsman’s colleagues 
and students praise him for his 
dedication, energy and hands-on 
style. 

“T began teaching the day I 
finished my Master of Arts in 
Teaching English as a Second 
Language program,” he said. 

“TI have never missed a day 
of work since 1985. I love my 
job. If you’re going to do this 
type of work, you’ve got to love 
it. If you don’t love the teaching 
and the preparation, I don’t 
believe you could do_ it,” 


Handelsman said. 
St. Michael’s 
International 


School of 
Studies has an 
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excellent education to offer inter- 
national students within the pro- 
gram, Handelsman said. 

“Tt (St. Michael’s) is a won- 





derful institution,” he said. “It’s 
extremely straight forward and 
fosters a down-to-earth educa- 
tion.” 

Students have found him in 
his library office until 8 or 9 
every night of the week. He 





the same time as Barbara Sargent 
and Polly Howlett, also profes- 
sors within the SIS. Both admire 
his work. 

“Speaking English doesn’t 
mean you can teach English to 
foreign students,” Sargent said. 





“It’s a great privilege, honor and responsibility to 
work with the contents of those students’ dreams.” 


Matthew Handelsman, 
SIS professor 


spends about two hours outside 
of class preparing for each class 
hour he teaches, he said. 

“The teaching is easy,” 
Handelsman said. “The prepara- 
tion is difficult. The hard part 
comes when class is over.” 

Teaching international stu- 
dents is different from teaching 
students who are on their home 
turf, Handelsman said. 

“When students come into 
the Intensive English Program, 
they have dreams,” he said. 
“They want to improve their 
English. I think I can fathom the 
goals, aspirations, the dreams, 
then I can help them to fulfill 
those dreams. It’s a great privi- 
lege, honor and responsibility to 
work with the contents of those 
students’ dreams.” 

Handelsman has seen stu- 
dents who spoke little English go 
on to graduate from English grad- 
uate school programs. = 

Handelsman received his 
undergraduate degree in English 
from Brandeis University and 
taught in Texas before teaching in 
Vermont. 

He finished the master’s pro- 
gram at St. Michael’s at about 


In English as a Second Language 
programs, students are often 
paired one on one, Sargent added. 
“Handelsman uses a different 
approach, and he caters to each 
individual student. His students 
really love him.” 

He is rarely seen without a 
stack of newspapers under one 
arm. 

“He’s very well-informed on 
current events, political events or 
international events. He shows 
international students he’s 
informed about their corner of the 
world. Students really appreciate 
his recognition of where they 
live,’ Howlett said. 

Yuka Komaki spent her first 
year of college in her native 
Japan. She came to St. Michael’s 
to learn English and pursue a 
degree in computer science. 

“I was nervous the first week 
I was here,” Komaki said. 

“T felt like a stranger. I was 
here alone and knew no one. He 
was funny and the class had a 
good atmosphere. He got me 
used to a different environment. 
In my culture, it’s better not to 
talk in the class. He taught me to 
speak out in the classroom and 


made me more confident to 
speak.” 

Handelsman’s use of daily 
newspapers was helpful for learn- 
ing vocabulary, Komaki said. 

Chantana Lorrachamanee is 
in her second year at St. 
Michael’s after two years of col- 
lege in her native Taiwan. 

“I spoke a very little bit of 
English when I got here,” she 
said. “The first day I was here, 
he helped me talk to someone to 
get help before I took the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language. 
During lectures, he always uses a 
lot of body movements, lan- 
guage, to help us understand 
what he’s teaching. He has a lot 
of energy, a very energetic per- 
son.” 

Senior Alejandro Marquez, 
from Venezuela, will graduate 
from St. Michael’s in May with a 
degree in business administra- 
tion. 

“TI had him for a professor 
about two years ago,” Marquez 
said. 

“At the time when he was 
my professor, I considered him to 
be the best teacher that I had, I'd 
say because of the system he had 
using newspapers in class to 
teach us vocabulary I might not 
hear in regular conversation.” 

Handelsman takes pride in 
his work. 

“The students I like working 


with the most are those who don’t 


understand or realize that learn- 
ing is fun, useful and possible,” 
Handelsman said. 

“Those are the students that 
are the most rewarding to 
reach...If you love what you’re 
doing and you think it’s impor- 
tant, they want to learn it.” 


SIS faculty members tell of a place with a past 


By Margot Lesage 
Special to The Defender 
The buildings have changed. 

The students come and go. 

Yet five people have worked 
at the School of International 
Studies for more than half of the 
school’s 42 years. 

Susan Little has been 
acquainted with the SIS at St. 
Michael’s since she was 18 
months old. Her mother, 
Professor Gladys Keelty, taught 
while Little sat at the back of the 
classroom. Little learned to use 
the language lab when she was 6 


Rick Gamache 


years old. 

“Tt really gave me a knowl- 
edge of a lot of different aspects 
of the department,” Little said of 
her SIS childhood experiences. 

Little attended the 
University of Vermont for a year 
then transferred to St. Michael’s. 
She became an instructor at the 
SIS and has been teaching inten- 
sive English for 23 years. 

“There has never been a day 
when I don’t want to come to 
work,” Little said. 

She remembers her parents 
inviting students over for 
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Christmas break. She remembers 
a time when all students needed 
written invitations to leave cam- 
pus and how her mother sched- 
uled hiking and camping trips. 
She also recalls how 25 Cubans 
stayed in tents in her backyard 
during the Cuban revolt in 1959. 

Little’s favorite memory is 
of the signing of the Camp David 
Accords in 1979. She brought a 
small television to class so her 
students could watch. A 
Palestinian, an Israeli and a stu- 
dent from Iraq were in her class. 

“Not once had any of those 
men spoken directly to each 
other,” Little said. After the 
accord was signed, they all stood 
and shook hands. 

“It was so spontaneous, I 
have no idea what they were 
thinking,” she said. “It is such a 
strong memory. Just like I 
remember exactly where I was 
when I heard that John F. 
Kennedy was shot.” 

Brenda Rousselle, assistant 
dean of the SIS, will celebrate her 
30-year anniversary with SIS in 
July. Rousselle is responsible for 
student accounts, billing and 
immigration details. She also 
supervises four people in the 
office who work on admissions 
for English programs and the 


University Academic Program. 
“We went from a very small 
language school to an integral 
part of the college,” she said of 
SIS. When uprisings happened 
in the world, like the coup in Iran 
in the late 1970s, the students 
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came together instead of moving 
apart, Rousselle said. They had 
talks and coffee hours to discuss 
the situation. 

“If left unattended, it could 
have evolved into something 
unpleasant,” she said. 

Richard Gamache, assistant 
dean of the SIS, has spent 25 
years with the school. Gamache 
also remembers the coup in Iran 
and said that for the 27 Iranian 


students studying here, it was a 
very emotional time. Frank 
Nicosia, a history professor at St. 
Michael’s, helped organize the 
coffee hours, Gamache said. 

“The positive result of that 
was that both groups of students 
[Americans and Iranians] devel- 
oped respect for each other,” 
Gamache said. 

The program began as a 
place for international students to 
learn English. Now the program 
offers students a chance to earn 
undergraduate and graduate 
degrees. 

Gamache started working at 
the SIS as an undergraduate at St. 
Michael’s. He was a student 
assistant for one of the summer 
programs. He graduated in 1971 
with a degree in English and edu- 
cation and stayed with the SIS. 

“T had a job and I loved what 
I was doing,” Gamache said. 

Gamache has traveled for the 
last 10 years, recruiting in other 
countries. He just returned from 
Venezuela, Argentina and Brazil. 

“It’s hard work in interesting 
places,” he said. 

Alice Thayer has worked at 
the SIS for 42 years and Carolyn 
Duffy has worked at the SIS for 
22 years. However, both were 
unavailable for comment. 


